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Osanna is dispatched in a coda of six bars. 
jignus Dei, adagio, A minor, |, is a movement 
of noble and pathetic style, accompanied almost 
wholly by strings, except a few holding notes of 
the oboes ; the entire orchestra is reserved for 
the end, but the chorus alone, tutti piano, forms 
the impressive cadence. The solos, quartetts, 
tuttis, and the violin symphonies, all utter the 
great voice of music in this Agnus, and create 
profound sensations. This fine Mass is terminated 
by a remarkable finale, — a Dona of such liveli- 
ness, melody, and symphonic contrast, that it will 
bear comparison with Mozart's in No. 12, in the 
spirit of which it participates. 



MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
A Translation from the German. 

" In Germany, those who can do nothing else — write ; and those 
■who cannot even write — criticise." — Borne. 

" All our talents are presented on a salver to public opinion. The 
critical papers which appear daily in fifty different places, and form 
the public into a claque, prevent anything worthy from appearing. 
In the present day, he who cannot withdraw from such influence, 
and isolate himself entirely, is utterly lost. It is true that a kind of 
half-culture of the masses is effected by the bad and usually nega- 
tively-aesthetic power of journal criticism; but it acts on a prominent 
talent like as a chilling mist, a numbing poison, and destroys the 
plant of productive power, from its green adorning leaves, even to 
the sap and deepest roots." 

Thus says Goethe, as you may read in " Eckermann's 
Conversations ; " and yet, the age in which Goethe 
lived was, in this respect, a real age of Innocence 
compared with our own epoch. For as, in the olden 
time of right of might, highwaymen waylaid in ambush 
behind every forest corner and in every hollow lane, 
to surprise honest travellers, — so, in our day, a critical 
bushranger hides beneath each newspaper article, and 
attacks the unwary artiste who ventures forth into the 
world of publicity. Each coterie or criticising Inqui- 
sition (Vehmgericht) has its masked officials, who 
summon or drag a poor artiste to their council, that he 
may be condemned, if he have acted contrary to their 
arbitrary and self-elected government. Of criticising 
shoemakers, we have, alack ! more than sufficient, but 
the Apelles are few. Excess of criticism does not, as 
some imagine, result from the absence of creative 
talents ; but, on the contrary, talents are often retarded 
in their development, or even ruined and destroyed, by 
the overgrowth of weed-like criticism. Until the fatal 
power of journals is crushed, and until the ancient 
implicit and unshackled time of Art-creation and Art- 
enjoyment return, productive genius will never rise to 
the freshness, youthful strength, and virginity of former 
times. Would the public leave unnoticed the critics 
of the day, it might assert its independence by ap- 
plauding that which it likes, and neglecting that which 
it likes not, — instead of repeating, as now often hap- 
pens, the cry of critical prejudges (full of prejudice), 
and dealing applause or disapproval according to the 
word of command given by some party leader. 

As the public never dares express its own natural 
judgment, and criticism cannot be relied on, an artiste 
can never know with certainty, what really pleases, 
and what does not. If the public falter and play false, 
and critics err through ignorance or mislead through 
spite, what shall the creating artiste believe ? Whither 
shall he direct his search 1 Take up any musical 
newspapers, and you will read not only most ridiculous 
and absurd assertions, but flatly contradictory phrases, 
which are alternately used for praise or blame. And 



this is natural. Hegel says : " It is difficult to give a 
correct criticism, because the impressibility of the critic 
is disturbed by a thousand antagonistic principles which 
exist within him." This is true, and this dullness is 
caused by prejudice, want of knowledge, and partiality, 
for the principal critics of the present day are amateurs 
and dabblers ; it would be impossible, even with the 
aid of a hundred lighted lanterns, to find now-a-days 
such critics as Lessing, the two Schleyels, Goethe, 
Schiller, — and on music, Rochlitz, Hoffmann, and so 
forth. Musical criticism is mostly furnished by Art- 
enthusiasts, who go into fits about Art, become extatic, 
and even delirious ; they are not answerable for their 
words, but their disease is as contagious as St. Vitus' 
dance : — by Art-talkers, honest souls, who cannot work 
themselves into fits, but, having no knowledge or 
judgment of their own, repeat fashionable phrases, 
rosary like, and without thought, deceiving themselves 
and others by such propagation : — by Art-hypocrites, 
who feel otherwise than they profess, but who, fearing 
to be thought ignorant, ape Art-enthusiasts, whose 
fevered phantasies pass for oracles : — and lastly, by 
Art-liars, the most dangerous and mischievous, who 
form themselves into coteries, and deserve a separate 
letter.* Judgments of real Art-knowers are extremely 
rare, and, like single voices lost in a howling desert, 
are overpowered by the louder noise of the many. 
Would you have a small sample of newspaper com- 
ments and assertions? One says of a symphony — " it 
has too little melody ; " and a fortnight after, of ano- 
ther — " it has too much melody." A so-called critic 
in one of the new musical journals, awarded Schumann 
" the palm of life ! " for the first movement of his 
symphony ; but as to the others, he refused to " write 
them in the book of History ! " " Spohr (in the 
Berggeist) has impressively rendered the fundamental 
principle, that love belongs to the human, and not the 
spiritual world !" (How can he have managed this ?) 
Brendal says — " Mozart is the poet of sexual love." 
Griepenkerl, who would willingly amputate the wings 
of Pegasus, and employ him as a cavalry horse in a 
democratic volunteerregiment, asserts that — " Haydn's 
symphonies contain the opinions of the seven years' 
war ! " and therefore advises music for the moment ! 
Brendal divides music into aristocratic and democratic. 
Standard phrases are — " Genius must be free " — " He 
uses worn-out means " — " He has struck out no new 
path." Such and other so-called artistically philo- 
sophic phrases are like hard nuts, which require much 
gnawing before we can crack the thick shell ; and when 
it is accomplished, we often only find a little tasteless, 
shrivelled-up kernel, or a maggot, or — nothing at all. 
The public, which ever and ever sins against the 
eleventh commandment, " Be not taken in," fancies 
wonders of wisdom exist; but a young artiste is dis- 
tressed by these maxims, which stand between him 
and his art like threatening spectres. Mdme. de Stael 
says — " There appear to intervene between ourselves 
and the object we seek to depict, a crowd of treatises 
upon Art, — upon the Ideal and the Real, — and the 
artiste is no longer alone with Nature. "t And Ecker- 
mann, in his Conversations, says — " It is a pity," said 
I, " that so many false teachers exist, for a young 
artiste knows not to what saint he ought to recommend 
himself." " Of this we have examples," said Goethe; 
" we have seen whole generations deteriorated and 
destroyed by false maxims." 



* The original work is written in letters, 

+ " Ou croit sentir, entre sot et Vobjet que Vou vent peindre, unefoule 
de traitis sur I' art, sur I'ideal et le riel, et Varlute nest plus seul uvec 
la Nature." 
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(Continued from page 368.,) 
One of the evils of newspaper criticism is, that it 
awakens in young artistes a contemptuous spirit for 
established models, without giving or increasing in 
them a creative power, so that they are led away into 
the many bye-paths, through which we see so many 
modern composers straying. The works of great 
masters are described as " worn-out," and therefore 
neophytes endeavor at all events to " form a new era," 
or " strike out a new path." When Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven created their masterpieces, no news- 
paper critics existed, or at any rate, critical voices did 
not scream simultaneously from fifty different quarters. 
What these composers became, they became by their 
own talent, and by the study of great works. These 
do not contradict themselves ; in these nothing leads 
astray ; from these alone we can learn sure rules for 
producing what is true and beautiful, classical and 
effective. Only by following great masters, can a 
disciple raise himself to mastership. "But," you will 
say, " surely a young, inexperienced artiste, if led by 
the sincere criticisms of experienced, well-learned 
men, will sooner penetrate into the beauties of master- 
pieces ; he will feel more assured in his studies, and 
will sooner attain his aim." Certainly, I answer, if 
we possessed musical works, such asWinkelmann's on 
pictorial art, or Lessing on the drama, I should advise 
you to read and study them, — but even these, not too 
soon, for they shew at once the gigantic difficulties of 
real Art, and might intimidate the scholar in his still 
feeble efforts ; but we have not such works in musical 
literature. Some excellent articles may be found dis- 
persed among/ormer musical journals, which are diffi- 
cult to obtain. In modern times, one work has appeared 
which excels in profound and shrewd judgment, and 
for knowledge and impartiality surpasses everything 
which has been written on music ; I mean the Bio- 
graphy of Mozart and the analysis of his works, 
written by the Russian Oubilichef. The perusal of 
this book is advisable for young artistes, and for the 
music-loving public, as in it, Mozart's genius and art 
is discussed from every point of view, and we perceive, 
not only what his talent is, but also, how it became 
such. Beethoven's Biography, by Schindler, and 
memoirs of good masters, Haydn, &c, &c, should be 
read, for all of these contain much that is exciting, 
encouraging, and improving. All these composers, 
however great, and however enthusiastically extolled, 
are, after all, shewn to be mere men, who had to learn, 
and learned, and commenced with inferior attempts. 
We behold in them the natural course of cultivation, 
which many others may possibly follow. Such reading 
is profitable ; but I say — " Away with all newspaper 
criticism." 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Mary Cowden Clakkb. 

(Continued from page 348.J 

This is a noble passage on the Public Voice : — 

" In one sound when all men's voices join, 
The music's tun'd, no doubt, by hand divine ; 
'Tis God alone speaks a whole nation's voice ; 
That is his public language." — Cowley. 

" Loud voice the land has uttered forth, 
We loudest in the faithful north : 
Oui- fields rejoice, our mountains ring, 
Our streams proclaim a welcoming ; 
Our strong-abodes and castles see 
The glory of their loyalty." — Wordsworth. 



He elsewhere speaks of 

" hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue." — Wordsworth. 

He describes a flow of oratory in elegant words : — 

" Apt language, ready as the tuneful notes 
That stream in blithe succession from the throats 
Of birds, in leafy bower, 
Warbling a farewell to a vernal shower." 

Wordsworth. 

" I heard loud merry voices come 
Of children out at play ; 
The music of that human hum, 
Is earth's first poet-lay. 

It yields the notes that call me back 

To many a kindred scene, 
When my young steps and my young track 

Were just as gay and green." — Eliza Cook. 



" And my reverie waxed deeper, when on that mournful 

ground, 
Changing all the dream of Fancy, came a blithe rejoiceful 

sound, 
Heard beneath the broken arches of the ruin* old and 

grey- 
Children's voices shrill and gleesome — children's voices at 

their play. 

And I caught those blessed home-words we are first to 

learn, when speech 
Seems a hard unsimple lesson, past the feeble power of 

reach — 
Mother, Father, Sister, Brother ; through the silent air 

they rung, 
Lisped tones of sweetest music from a pure unguileful 

tongue. 

Tender tones, as old as hearts are ! Would to God no 

bitter change 
Taught our lips a deadlier utterance, taught our souls a 

bloodier range — 
Filled affection's ancient source with hate, and sin, and 

strife, and wrong — 
Fixed the wrath-curse where in childhood sate the blessing 

and the song. 

Tender tones, as old as hearts are ! Ere these crumbling 

walls were built, 
Closing round a tide of glory, closing round a tide of 

guilt; 
Since their wide majestic sternness crowned the work of 

weary years, 
Words like these have broke the silence to a thousand 

alien ears. 

****** 

So we parted ; thence again I saw not once in church or 

square 
Their happy childhood -faces, though I sought them many 

a where ; 
But their gentle voices linger yet, like music soft and 

fine, 
Deep within my heart's recesses, with old memories for a 

shrine." — Charles Hitchings. 



" Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps tbe live thunder ! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud." 

Byron. 



■ The Colosseum at Home. 



